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His Pass Was 
Already Signed! 


Bob was in the Army. It was Friday 
afternoon, and he hadn’t made arrange- 
ments to get Sabbath off. 

He had been in the Army several weeks 
already, and had always got Sabbath off 
before. But there had been other Adventists 
with him then, and it had been easy to go 
in a group to speak to the officers. 

This time Bob was alone. He had been 
moved from the camp where he had been 
stationed and brought to a new camp. He 
was the only Adventist here. He would have 
to go to the officers by himself. 

He knew what he had to do. In one of 
the buildings was a large room with a 
counter down the middle. He would have 
to go into that room, where many soldiers 
would be milling around. He would stand 
at the counter and a loud-voiced corporal, 
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his feet propped on a desk, would shout 
at him, “What do you want, private?” He 
would tell him he wanted to see the first 
sergeant. “What for?” the corporal would 
demand. And he would have to tell him, 
shouting just as loudly, so that everyone in 
the room would be able to hear, that he 
was a Seventh-day Adventist and wanted a 
Sabbath pass. The men would laugh at him, 
he knew they would. 

Bob didn’t like to be ridiculed any more 
than anyone else does. Was it really neces- 
sary to get a pass? No one in the camp knew 
he was an Adventist. If he didn’t keep this 
Sabbath, no one would know he had been 
unfaithful. He would be here only a few 
days. Before next Sabbath he would be at 
another camp, where there would be other 
Adventists to keep the Sabbath with. 

But Bob knew this reasoning was wrong. 
He screwed up his courage and walked to 
the office. He stepped into the room and 
walked halfway to the counter—and his 
courage left him. He couldn’t talk to those 
men. He couldn’t face the laughter. He 
turned and went back to the barracks. 

Friday afternoon was running out. He 
must get the pass. Again he started for the 
office, but this time got only halfway to the 
building and turned back. 

At the barracks he scolded himself. ‘This 
won’t do. I shall go and get that pass.” And 
firmly decided, he walked back to the office 
and up to the counter and told the corporal 
he wanted to see the first sergeant. It wasn’t 
nearly so hard as he had thought. No one 
laughed. The corporal told him to step into 
the sergeant’s office. 

“Private Robert Ford reporting,” he said 
to the sergeant. “I am a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist and would like a pass for Saturday.” 

He braced himself for the sergeant’s icy 
remarks. To his surprise, the sergeant lifted 
a paper from the table and said, “I was 
told an Adventist was coming and have al- 
ready signed your pass. Here it is.” 

You could have knocked Bob over with 
a feather! And when he told the story in 
Sabbath school a few weeks ago he said, 
“That experience convinced me that God is 
ready to give us all the help we need to live 
right. It’s just up to us to make the proper 
decisions.” 

Your friend, 


oo Wael? 

















Ed looked at the boy carefully. He had the same 


red hair his friend had. Then he knew— 


THE DEVIL WAS CHARLIE! 


D LEANED forward in his chair. His 

Sabbath school teacher was saying, 
“One day you will meet the devil. Don’t 
expect him to have horns and a tail and 
cloven hoofs. He won't. Most probably 
he'll look just like one of your schoolmates. 
The chances are his voice will even sound 
like one of your friends. When he comes 
with an idea, don’t argue. Say No, and run 
for your lives.” 

Then the class bell rang and the lesson 
was over, but somehow the teacher’s words 
kept repeating themselves in Ed’s mind. 

“Most probably he'll look like one of 
your schoolmates.” Ed looked at Bill and 
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Jed and Wayne and tried to imagine them 
with cloven hoofs and a tail. The picture 
was so funny he almost burst out laughing 
in the middle of the hymn. 


Sunday was hot and therefore Ed was 
busy. Mr. Jones, who owned the lunch- 
room at the corner, closed his business on 
Sunday afternoon, but for the thirsty he 
provided an automatic soft-drink machine, 
the kind that has a place where a dime 
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Ed was starting to walk home with the money from 
the drink machine, when a boy on a bike said to 
him, “Let’s take some of the coins for ourselves.” 
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KIDNAPED by GYPSIES 


goto the pale sun began to pierce 
through the thick mist, and as the haze 
gradually lifted, a quaint old house, set well 
back from the dirt road, came into view. 
Behind the low building ducks were 
squawking, geese were honking, and a lone 
rooster crowed lustily. The whole household 
had been astir for some time, and breakfast 
was over. However, no one noticed a small 
face pressed eagerly against the window- 
pane in the simply furnished front room. 
So intent was the owner of this childish 
face in gazing outside, that she breathed 
rapidly in the chill air, her breath forming 
a thin film over the wide glass pane. Im- 
patiently she wiped the film away with her 
chubby fingers, and continued to stare across 
the wide, uneven road. 

Inside the kitchen a _ pleasant-faced 
woman busied herself washing the early 
breakfast dishes. On one of her frequent 
trips from the kitchen she chanced to look 
toward the window and a slight frown 
creased her brow. “Tiny,” she called 
sharply, “come away from that window at 
once. How many times must I tell you to 
stop gazing across the lot?” 

The little girl turned around pleadingly, 
“But, Mummy, I onl a 

“Yes, I know you like to watch the 
gypsies, dear, but Mummy doesn’t want the 
gypsies to see you,” she said firmly. 

Tiny tossed her golden curls and fire 
sparkled in her determined blue eyes. “Oh, 
bother!” she muttered under her breath. 





By ELSIE LEWIS RAWSON 


Then sighing, she moved slowly away from 
the scene outside. Now how was she to 
occupy her time till her two older sisters 
returned from school? 

“Come to the kitchen and help Mummy 
wipe the dishes,’ coaxed Mother, as _ if 
reading the little girl’s thoughts. 

But Tiny did not want to help in the 
kitchen today. Her thoughts were with the 
gypsy troupe that had recently come to 
town. They were camping on a vacant 
piece of ground just opposite Tiny’s home. 
These strange people had caught the little 
girl’s interest completely. Their bright-col- 
ored skirts and flashy head scarfs were 
most attractive. The gaudy jewelry hang- 
ing in their hair, and their clinking brace- 
lets and anklets showed they were from 
another country. In the evening the men 
would squat around a large campfire, and 
to the accompaniment of a mouth organ, 
an old guitar, and a battered accordion, sing 
their native songs. The tempting aroma 
wafted on the chill air told only too plainly 
when the womenfolk were preparing the 
evening meal. To Tiny's childish imagina- 
tion it was all very exciting. 

The caravans with their bright awnings 
and gaudy curtains filled her with curios- 
ity. What could it be like inside the wag- 
ons? she wondered. How exciting it would 
be to live in a covered wagon and go from 
one town to another! But for some strange 
reason Tiny’s mother didn’t like gypsies. 
They were bad people, she said. They made 
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their living by stealing horses and other 
articles. Sometimes they even stole little 
boys and girls and sold them as slaves. 

“Tiny!” called an impatient voice, “are 
you coming to help Mummy?” 

“Coming,” came the reluctant answer as 
Tiny sent one last glance across the street. 

In the kitchen Tiny picked up a freshly 
laundered dish towel and began wiping 
the dishes dry. From time to time her mother 
glanced in the little girl’s direction and 
noticed her downcast expression. Relent- 
ing a little she said, “I know it’s fun to 
watch the gypsies, and they are interesting 
people, but Mummy doesn’t want to lose 
her little girl.” 

“Oh, Mummy,” Tiny burst out, “how can 
they possibly steal me if I keep inside the 
house?” 

“But, Tiny,” Mother argued, “you don’t 
understand. They are cunning people. How 
do they steal horses when they are shut up 
in the barn? If they see my pretty daughter, 
they will surely think up some way to kid- 
nap her. But cheer up, dearie,’ Mother 





continued, “Daddy has reported them to 
the police and they have promised him the 
gypsies will be sent out of town in a few 
days. Then you can go outside and play all 
you wish.” 

The dishes were wiped and put away, 
and Mother hurried upstairs to make the 
beds. Tiny wandered back to the front 
room, where she heard the sound of loud 
talking coming from across the road. She 
could not resist the temptation to look out 
of the window just once more to see what 
could possibly be happening. To her sur- 
prise she saw several burly policemen ar- 
guing with the gypsies. Suddenly a voice 
from upstairs startled her. “Tiny, bring 
Mother the duster, will you?” 

Tiny dragged herself from the window 
and hastened to obey her mother. But all 
the while her thoughts were with the gyp- 
sies. Oh, what fun it would be to travel 
from place to place in a covered wagon. 
Then at night to sit around a blazing camp- 
fire and listen to tales of adventure till 

To page 18 
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Tiny gazed out the window at the gypsy camp across the road, and wished 
she could go and visit it. But Mother had told her to stay in the house. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The 
SECRET 

of HIS 
PRESENCE 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 











The Cursed Ground 





What Happened Before: Jala and Toga, the sons of 
Chief Mandias, went from their home in Pahit village, 
high in the mountains of Sumatra, to listen to a little 
white man who was preaching Christianity in the cities 
down by the sea. They liked what they heard so well 
that they came back and told Chief Mandias that he 
should send someone to Singapore to get a teacher to 
come to their village. The chief called a council, and 
after Jala had given a report, Chief Mandias asked 
Nee-pah, one of his counselors, to go for the teacher. 
To everyone's surprise, Nee-pah refused. 





HERE was consternation in the council 

of Chief Mandias when he realized that 
Nee-pah had refused his command to ac- 
company Jala to Singapore for the pur- 
pose of bringing a teacher to Pahit village. 
The people all looked at Nee-pah. The tall 
man rose from his place beside the chief 
and walked out into the night. 

Then Chief Mandias spoke in a voice 
that trembled with anger. “My people, you 
have heard the words of Jala. You know 
how he has made medicine for this village 
for ten years. You have seen the spirit of 
Nee-pah. I will go myself with Jala. We 
will start for Singapore in three days.” 

A wave of excited talk swept the com- 
pany. “It is harvesttime,” several men ex- 
claimed. “What about the harvest feast?” 
others questioned. 


The chief waited until the talk had 
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quieted, then went on speaking. “Persigi and 
Nee-pah are with you. They will take 
charge of the harvest feast. You women 
must help my wife and my son to harvest my 
rice field, and while we are away you will 
prepare a house for the teacher so there 
will be a place for him to be comfortable 
among us.” 

Then the chief turned toward Persigi. 
“You, Persigi, shall have the oversight of 
everything. You shall see to it that all my 
orders are carried out. You will take care 
of the matter concerning the teacher's 
house. My son, Toga, is with you. All the 
village men must help, too, but you are in 
charge.” 

The council broke up and the people 
scattered to their huts. Only Persigi stayed 
behind to inquire more fully about what 
kind of house must be prepared and where. 

Persigi was bent with years, but his keen, 
dark eyes were bright like a boy's. He was 
still strong, and no younger man in the 
village of Pahit could work with more 
skill. Also Persigi was a patient man and 
slow to speak an angry word. 

During the three days before the chief 
and Jala started for Singapore, Nee-pah did 
not mingle much with the other villagers. 














Once Toga saw his father and Jala go into 
Nee-pah’s hut, but he spent most of his 
time in his rice field, for he had a wife and 
two small children to provide for. He spoke 
few words to anyone, and all the people 
knew that he was still angry and unwilling 
for the new teaching to come into Pahit 
village. 

Istri-rajah, the chief's wife, prepared her 
husband’s best clothes, and Jala’s wife got 
his things ready. Their best sarongs and 
rajah-scarfs were to be used in Singapore, 
and they took some ordinary ones to use the 
two days they would be on the boat. 

Food was necessary too. The women fried 
chicken in coconut oil with browned coco- 
nut gratings. This with some choice rice 
cakes filled the lunch bag. The Istri-rajah 
was praised throughout the village for her 
excellent rice cakes. 

Early on the morning of the appointed 
day the whole village gathered to see the 
two men off and to wish them well. There 
were some tears shed, because the distance 
to Singapore was great. It would take sev- 
eral days, and Singapore was known to be a 
large city and full of dangers. There was no 
telling whether the travelers would ever 
return. 


Jala and the chief were in fine spirits. 
They shouldered their packs of food and 
clothing and started off in a buffalo cart. 
They intended to ride to Sipirok. From there 
they must go down to Sibolga, then back 
across the island to Medan. After that there 
would be the voyage to Singapore by ship. 

“Now, you, Toga, get down to the rice 
field at once and see that the dikes are all 
in good shape and all the drains working. 
It looks like rain,” his mother said when 
they were back in their own house again. 
“And you must not forget your father’s 
words. When you have finished at the rice 
field go and find Persigi and ask him what 
he plans for you to do.” 

She brought out paddy and began to 
pound out the supply for her family. Her 
pounding pole was worn shiny with long 
use. As she lifted it and plunged it into 
the hollowed-stump rice huller the thump- 
thump sounded through the village, and 
before long other women were at their 
pounding. Girls trailed out of the huts 
toward the rice fields. It was near the time 
of harvest, and water was not allowed to 
stand on the rice any more since it was 
ripened off. 

It was afternoon when Toga went to 
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Toga helped the men build the teacher's house, but he felt an increasing sense of nervousness. 
Why was Nee-pah so happy to see the house built on ground that everyone knew had been cursed? 
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find Persigi. “Where do we make the 
teacher’s house?” he asked the older man. 

“Your father told us to make it across 
the path by the river.” Persigi pointed to a 
spot at the edge of the village, where a 
mountain stream tumbled down in a rocky 
bed. 

“Isn’t that a bad place?” Toga looked 
and wondered. “Isn't that the place that 
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TO SAVE A FRIEND 
By MARY GUSTAFSON 


The dearest wish your heart can hold 
Is for your closest friends, 

To help them find the Saviour 
Before this old world ends. 


When you are talking with a playmate 
Tell him how he too can share 

In the earth made new with Jesus 
And live forever there. 


Then your heart will go on singing 
Just because you've gathered in 
A friend of yours for Jesus 
From a world that's full of sin. 
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was cursed a long time ago by demons 
and no.one has ever lived there since?” 

“Yes, there is a story that runs some- 
thing like that,” Persigi said. “But the chief 
told us to build it there. I'm sure he expects 
us to do so.” 

“Surely he wouldn’t have told us to build 
the new house there if he thought there 
was any danger.” Toga tried to assure him- 
self. “I’m sure he wouldn’t do anything like 
that.” 

“I think it was your uncle who suggested 
that particular spot,” Persigi said. 

“Uncle Jala?” Toga was astonished. 
“Why would he want the teacher’s house 
on cursed ground?” 

Persigi just shook his head, and Toga’s 
heart beat faster with excitement. “I think 
I know,” he told the old man. “I think I 
know. The magic of the new teaching is 
very great. If the teacher’s house stands on 
cursed ground, if he lives there and no 
harm comes to him, then the village people 
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will know at once that the magic is strong 
and good.” 

“It must be something like that,” Persigi 
said, and they went to gather the materials 
that would be needed for the bamboo-and- 
thatch house they planned to build. 

Some of the village men came to help. 
Nee-pah came too, and he was so pleasant 
and helpful that Toga was surprised. To- 
gether they carried poles. Most of the family 
dwellings in the village had a few poles, 
bamboo, and thatch that they kept for mak- 
ing repairs on their huts. The chief had a 
good supply of such and he had instructed 
Persigi to use freely from his stores. 

Thatch was brought and sheets of palm 
leaf sewn into rectangles and called ka- 
jang. This was used for walls. Split bamboo 
for the floor was the only thing they lacked. 
Some of the men cut thick poles of green 
bamboo. They took it to the river, where 
they weighted it down with stones and left 
it to soak and cure so it might be split and 
pounded into flat strips for the floor. 

When the village men saw that the 
house was to be built on the higher ground 
beside the stream, some of them objected. 
“They will get sick here. Nobody can live 
here because of the curse.” 

“It is an excellent place,” Nee-pah in- 
sisted. “It is the best place in the village— 
clean and quiet, and the river makes a nice 
sound for them.” 

Toga looked sharply at Nee-pah and lis- 
tened to his words with a growing sense of 
fear. Why was Nee-pah so eager for the 
teacher’s house to be built here? 

“Whose ground is this?” Toga asked in 
a loud voice. 

“It did belong to Nee-pah,” one of the 
men answered him. “Now it belongs to 
your father.” 

“I don’t understand.” The boy looked 
around at them in confusion. “When did 
my father buy this ground?” 

“Jala bought it for him yesterday,” Nee- 
pah spoke up. 

Toga was about to say more. Then he 
hesitated and quietly went about helping 
Persigi and the other men stack the mate- 
rials in convenient places. Nee-pah helped 
Persigi stake out the pattern for the house. 
It was to be a large hut with a big room 
in the front and two bedrooms behind the 
big room. Behind them all and nearest to 
the river the kitchen would be built. This 
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UNIVAC Helps Find Bible Texts 


By BERTHA NEWHOFF 


O YOU know where to find the story of 

Samson in the Bible? Are you sure it’s 
in Judges? Can you give the chapters? 
What of the verses that tell about the honey 
in the lion? Where are they? 

If you know, you can find these chapters 
and verses easily. But if you don’t know 
where they are, do you know how to find 
out? 

There is a book that will help you. It is 
called a concordance, and in it almost ev- 
ery important word in the Bible is listed in 
alphabetical order with the references that 
tell where to find them. 

Jf you don’t know where the honey-in- 
the-lion verses are, get a concordance and 
look up the words “honey” or “lion.” 

The first concordance was made in the 
thirteenth century, and was the work of 
Antonius of Padua, who spent most of his 
short life on it. After Bibles began to be 
printed—instead of being copied by hand 
—it was possible for more people to have 
copies in their homes, and almost everyone 


Mr. Ellison sits at the control panel of the Univac. 





who had a Bible wanted a concordance. In 
the sixteenth century Conrad Kircher made 
an Old Testament concordance and Xystus 
Betuleius made one of the New Testament. 
But none of these were in English. 

After the Bible was translated into Eng- 
lish, people wanted an English concord- 
ance. Alexander Cruden decided to make 
one. It was such a strain that from time to 
time he seemed to go crazy and had to rest 
in an insane asylum. But by spending most 
of his life on the job he completed it in 
1737. James Strong finished the Exhaus- 
tive Concordance in 1890, after working 
on it for thirty years. It was the latest 
concordance until just a little while ago. 

When the Revised Standard Version was 
published in 1952, a newer concordance 
was needed. But who nowadays would de- 
vote his whole life to such tedious, pains- 
taking work? 

John W. Ellison got an idea. He is a min- 
ister who knows machines, especially the 
speed-of-light calculating machines used to- 
day by big business. Why not use one of 
these machines to produce a new concord- 
ance? 

Mr. Ellison took his idea to the makers 
of Univac, “the mechanical brain.” The 
men said they were willing to test their 
machine to see if it could make an accurate 
concordance faster than men could. 

Testing began in 1953. A concordance of 
just two books of the Bible was made first: 
one in the old manner by human hand and 
brain, the other by Univac. What the hu- 
man scholar did in several weeks, the ma- 
chine did in a few hours. The two concord- 
ances were equally accurate. A modern con- 
cordance could be made by modern meth- 
ods! 

Each of the more than 800,000 words in 
the 1952 version of the Bible was re- 
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corded on four magnetic tapes by the giant a typewriter’s, automatically translated each 
machine. As the words were fed into the character into a series of magnetic dots on 
machine, they were arranged alphabetically the tape. Many tests were made to assure 
along with other words in the same sentence the accuracy of the machine. Scholars 
and the place where they were found in the scanned and compared results. Probably no 


Bible. earlier concordance is as accurate as this 
Nothing was left to chance. A typist cop- one. 
ied letters, numbers, and punctuation Univac, pulsing at the rate of 2,250,000 


marks just as they appear in the Bible. times a second, did in nine months what 
Unityper, a machine with a keyboard like James Strong needed thirty years to do. 










The diagrams the man is drawing don’t look & 
anything like a Bible or a concordance, but 
he had to draw them first to figure out the 
best way to get all the Bible into the brain 
and then back out again for the concordance. 


a 


The next job was to record the en- 
tire Bible on magnetic tape, which 
was done with a special typewriter. 


<> The four reels of tape in the girl’s left 
hand contain all the words of the Revised 
Standard Version she holds in her right hand. 


<> You couldn't read the words in code 
on this long page, but the machine can. 
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‘sibiaiiiiiiaiiinemee This is the brains of the brain! Here in this 

central control are 5,400 vacuum tubes and 200 
miles of wire. All other parts of the Univac 
either feed information into this part or take 
final results from it and make them readable. 







The reels are put in this Uniserver and infor- 


The Bible is being fed into the brain at last. » 
mation on them is changed into electric impulses. 





Everything must be accurate. A computer expert 
makes a check on the reels as they go through. 


And so the job is done. The typewriter, 
controlled by the brain, automatically 
types the new concordance as the girl 
watches. The machine types at the un- 
believable speed of 10 lines a second! 
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A LITTLE TOO SMART 


OHNNY’S smart, all right,” Flag said, 

glancing at the boy seated near him 
and Pug on the playground. 

“Sure,” Pug said. “He got straight A’s 
on his last report card. Boy, if I brought 
home a report card like that, my mom’d 
probably faint!” 

Flag grinned. “My mom would too!” 
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They both glanced up. “Oh, hi, Mr. 
Roberts,” Flag said as their teacher passed 
before them. 

Mr. Roberts paused and turned. “Hello, 
Flag and Pug. How's it going?” 

“Swell,” Flag replied. 

“Say, Mr. Roberts, when is that test 
coming up in arithmetic?” Pug asked. 
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By TOM TUCKER 


“Well,” Mr. Roberts frowned, and 
rubbed his chin slowly with his thumb. 
“Well, let’s see. Next Wednesday is the 
day we have our MV meetings. That cuts 
the morning short. I think we'd better have 
it tomorrow after all. You know, that is the 
way it was announced.” 

“Yes, but you said you'd probably change 
the date,” Flag objected. 

Mr. Roberts smiled. “But I did warn you 
all to be ready for Tuesday, didn’t 1?” 

Flag nodded reluctantly. “I guess I'd bet- 
ter study!” 

“Me too,” Pug said. 

“It might be a good idea,” Mr. Roberts 
agreed. “Well, have a good day,” and he 
turned to go. 

“After news like that?” Flag asked, 
laughing. 

They were silent after Mr. Roberts left. 
They both liked him very much. He was a 
friendly man with a great sense of humor; 
but he gave difficult tests. It seemed to be a 
common ailment among teachers, Flag 
thought—this business of tough tests. 

“Hey, Johnny!” Pug was calling. 

Johnny looked up slowly. “What do you 
want?” 

“Hey, did you hear what Mr. Roberts 
said?” 

“No,” Johnny replied. He stood up 
slowly and came toward Pug and Flag. 
“What'd he say?” 

“He said the test was going to be to- 
morrow, instead of Wednesday as we 
thought.” 

“Well, I don’t care,” Johnny said. 

“Are you really ready for it?” Flag asked 
curiously. 


“Do you really want to know how I get top grades?” 
Johnny laughed at the two boys. “You fellows study 
all the time, that’s your trouble. | use my head.” 











Johnny's only reply was a determined nod. 

“How much do you study, anyway?” Flag 
asked. 

Johnny shrugged. “I don’t know. Maybe 
half an hour a day.” 

“And you still get straight A’s?” Pug 
asked. 

“Sure,” Johnny said. “It’s easy, if you 
know how.” 

“Why, it’s in—incred ” Flag started. 

“Incredible?” Pug suggested. 

Flag nodded. 

Johnny laughed. “You're both pretty 
stupid, if you ask me,” he said. “You could 
both have A’s, if you’d just keep your eyes 
open.” Suddenly he was laughing at no 
apparent joke and turned and walked away. 

“What did he mean by that?” Pug asked. 

“I don’t know,” Flag said, and they both 
watched him leave, disliking him, yet some- 
how respecting his ability to get top grades. 

Something strange happened Tuesday 
morning, just before test time. Usually Mr. 
Roberts just handed out the tests, wished 
everyone luck, and told them they didn’t 
need it if they had studied sufficiently. 
Then he would sit down, and that was that. 

But this time he gave a short speech, 
and he had a funny way of looking at 
everyone when he spoke. 

“There is such a thing,” he said, “as 
being too smart. Now, I don’t want you to 
misunderstand me, but I do want to say 
that there are some students I have known 
who thought they were smart—and they 
were, a little too smart. I think those of 
whom I speak should keep this in mind.” 
Without explaining what he was talking 
about, Mr. Roberts turned and sat down. 

Flag frowned. Pug shrugged. Both began 
writing the answers to the test questions. 

Flag glanced up after the second ques- 
tion and looked at Johnny. Johnny was just 
filling in the last of his name. Then sud- 
denly he bent over and scratched his ankle. 
A moment later he straightened up, glanced 
at his wrist, and began to write the answer. 

Flag stared. This was peculiar. Johnny 
hadn’t even read the question before he 
wrote the answer! 

But maybe, Flag figured, Johnny had read 
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the question before he had filled in his 
name, so perhaps he already knew what it 
was. 

He returned to his own test. 

When the class were through with the 
test, they went to recess. Afterward, when 
they returned, Mr. Roberts had the test al- 
ready scored. 

Flag received a B, Pug a B--, Johnny an 
A. The rest of the class averaged C. Flag 
felt rather proud of himself. It was a diffi- 
cult test, and he felt lucky to have received 
a B, though he was surprised to find that 
Johnny had received another A. 

At noon, he and Pug went toward the 
bench where Johnny was seated. They were 
alone; the rest were playing a game of 
kickball. 

“Say, Johnny, how did you get such a 
good grade?” Flag asked. 

Johnny laughed, lightly but a little 
scornfully. 

“How did you do it?” Pug asked. 

Johnny looked at them for a moment, 
without speaking. “You really want to 
know?” he asked. He looked at each of them 
carefully, seriously; then he began to grin, 
and finally chuckled softly. “I used my 
head,” he said. He laughed. 

“Huh?” Flag frowned. “But everyone 
uses his head.” 

“Not the way I do. You just study, right?” 

“What else can you do?” Flag asked, 
laughing. 

Johnny was serious. “Use your head.” 

“You mean—” Flag grew serious. He hes- 
itated. “You mean, you cheat?” he asked. 

“If you want to call it that,” Johnny 
said. “Let’s just say that I use a few little 
gadgets of my own making, to remind me 
of the answers.” 

“But how do you know what questions 
Mr. Roberts will ask?” 

“I use my head,” Johnny said. “You ever 
noticed something about those tests? They 
are dated at the bottom. 1955 is the date. 
Doesn't that mean anything to you?” He 
waited. Flag stared back, blankly. 

“Well,” continued Johnny. “If the tests 
were dated 1955, they must have been 
printed, or mimeographed, or whatever you 
call it, in 1955—three years ago. So the 
tests we're going to have are sitting around 
some place, see?” 

Flag nodded, astonished. 

“So I decided to see where they were. I 
found out.” Johnny suddenly laughed. 
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“You see what I mean by using your head?” 

“Yes, but that’s What if Mr. Roberts 
found out?” Flag asked. 

“He won't,” Johnny said. “You've got to 
keep your eyes open. I do.” 

“Hey, wait a minute,” Pug said, standing 
up. He walked over and stood in front of 
Johnny. “You mean you _ deliberately 
planned all of this—you stole the tests and 
now you have them all, and the answers?” 

“Sure,” Johnny said, laughing. 

“Well,” Pug said. “Sometime Mr. Rob- 
erts is going to find out, and then you'll be 
in hot water, and I mean hot!” 

It was several days later when the eighth 
grade class put on a demonstration for the 
sixth graders. They were going to demon- 
strate what Mr. Roberts had called, “The 
Practical Reasons for Learning Arithmetic.” 

The boys had made some tables, and 
there was a counter where a cash register 
stood near a door. These props were set 
up in the school auditorium. On the coun- 
ters and tables were boxes and other “mer- 
chandise” that the girls had prepared. 

When all was ready for the play, the 
sixth graders came in, seated themselves, 
and then the eighth graders began the 
short play. 

First came Pug, chubby and jolly, but, in 
the play, stupid. He represented those who 
did not learn arithmetic well. He tried to 
buy things and became extremely confused 
when he tried to pay for them. What was 
worse, the cashier in the play also had for- 
gotten to study arithmetic. And he was 
more than equally confused about the 
money. 

Then came the end of the first half of 
the play, and the curtain closed, ready to 
open in a moment on the second half of the 
play. But just before starting, something 
went wrong with the support that held the 
door up. “Hey,” Mr. Roberts called softly, 
backstage. “Hey, Flag, come and help hold 
this door in place. You're the only one tall 
enough to reach this piece of wood here.” 
He pointed to a support. 

“Yes, but I’ve got to be in the play,” 
objected Flag. 

“That’s O.K. I'll get someone to take 
your place.” 

Flag shrugged. “O.K.,” he said, and 
grasped the support. 

Mr. Roberts stepped out on the stage. 
“Johnny!” he called. Johnny had been 
seated with the sixth graders to watch the 
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play and write a report for the school pa- 
per. 

“Yes?” He stood up. 

Mr. Roberts motioned him toward the 
stage. There he whispered something into 
Johnny’s ear. “But, I can’t! I don’t know 
anything about the play!” Johnny objected. 

“Yes, but you’re good at arithmetic,” Mr. 
Roberts said. “Come on now, and take the 
part of the cashier. I don’t know of anyone 
else to ask.” 

It seemed strange to Flag, that Mr. Rob- 
erts should insist that he be the one to 
hold up the door. It would have been a 
simple matter to make the necessary re- 
pairs, and then he, Flag, could have played 
his part in the play. But he decided that 
Mr. Roberts must know what he was doing, 
so he remained silently holding up the 
door. 

The curtain was rising then, and every- 
one became silent as the play continued. 

This second part was to show how a per- 
son who knew his arithnetic would get 
along, in contrast to the people in the 


first half—where the students did not 
know their arithmetic. 

Susan walked up to the cashier with a 
basket of merchandise. “I'll take these,” 
she said, shoving them up to the counter. 
Johnny smiled shortly and stared at the 
things. 

Slowly he lifted them out of the basket, 
marking down carefully the prices of each. 

“Do it in your head, Johnny,” Mr. Rob- 
erts whispered from the side of the stage. 
“You are playing the part of a real store- 
keeper. You must do it very quickly. You 
have other customers who are waiting.” 

Johnny looked up, his forehead nar- 
rowed in a frown. “But ” he started 
to speak, then back to the merchandise. 

“I have three boxes of greeting cards,” 
Susan said, trying to be helpful. “They cost 
65 cents a box.” 

“That’s—that’s ” Johnny licked his 
lips quickly. “Let’s see, it’s sixty, a dollar 
twenty, eighty, a dollar eighty-five.” 

“No, sixty-five cents each, Johnny,” Su- 
san said, nervously. 
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“Well, then it would be, er, ah, eighty 
—a dollar and ninety-five cents?” 

Susan nodded. 

“And then I have four boxes of station- 
ery, which sells for 90 cents a box, with a 
ten per cent discount because it is for our 
church,” Susan said. 

“That's, er, ah, ah—three dollars and, ah, 
forty-five cents,” Johnny said. He was 
breathing swiftly, and sweat stood out on 
his forehead. 

Everyone was quiet for a moment, and 
then someone in the audience began to 
laugh. “That’s three dollars and twenty-four 
cents!” a girl shouted. “Can’t you count?” 

Johnny swallowed painfully. “Er, yes, of 
course, three dollars and twenty-four cents.” 

Then Susan set some more things on the 
counter. “Here are two spools of red ribbon 
for fifteen cents a spool, and string for a 
nickel, and some cellophane tape for 49 
cents, and ” Suddenly —_ everything 
seemed to be going in circles for Johnny. 
His eyes grew wide with fear and embar- 
rassment as he realized that he couldn't 
even add. 

Face pale, he glanced swiftly at Mr. 
Roberts, and then looked at the audience. 
He glanced once more at the things Susan 
was setting before him, and then flung aside 
the “merchandise” and raced from the stage. 

Everyone was quiet. Then they all began 
to talk at once. Mr. Roberts stepped for- 
ward into the light on the stage. Everyone 
became silent. 

“Perhaps what you have just seen— 
though it wasn’t planned this way—may 
be of some help to each of you. You see, 
apparently Johnny hasn’t studied as much as 
he has led us to believe. 

“School is a place not just to get high 
grades. It is, first of all, a place to learn 
things that will be of help to you. You 
aren't getting grades or studying your les- 
sons for my sake, your parents’, or anyone 
else’s. You are getting grades for yourself. 
You are the one to profit. 

“School is profitable. It’s worth while 
from a practical standpoint. The things 
you learn in school are helpful in every- 
day life. 

“Today Johnny found out, somewhat un- 
fortunately, that it isn’t just the grades that 
matter, it’s what you know. 

“Thank you. That will be all. Everyone 
is dismissed to go back to your rooms.” 

That afternoon as Pug and Flag were 
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walking home, Pug said, “And Mr. Roberts 
knew all along that Johnny was cheating. 
He kept thinking Johnny would straighten 
out. But he never did. So he decided to 
put Johnny in a situation where he would 
learn his lesson.” 

“Then that’s why he made me hold up 
that old door,” Flag said, grinning. “And 
that’s why he made that speech before the 
test the other day.” 

Pug nodded. Then he laughed. “I guess 
Johnny was a little too smart!” 

Flag nodded, then added seriously: “But 
let's be nice to Johnny when he returns to 
school tomorrow. After all, he’s learned his 
lesson.” 

“Sure,” Pug said. 

Suddenly they both became aware of 
someone walking behind them. They 
turned around. 

“Oh, hi, Johnny,” Flag said, startled. 

Johnny grinned quietly back at them. 
“Hi,” he said almost shyly. “I guess I really 
made a fool of myself.” He smiled. “And 
thanks for saying what you did just now— 
that you’d forgive me.” 

“Oh, you heard? Well, we didn’t know 
you were there y. 

“I know,” Johnny said, and grinned. 
“From now on, I won't be too smart!” And 
they all laughed for a moment or two, and 
then Flag began to ask a question. 








The Devil Was Charlie! 
From page 3 


goes in and another place where the drink 
comes out. 

Now Ed had charge of this thirst-quench- 
ing contraption. He kept up the supply of 
drinking cups and in the evening emptied 
the coins into a bag and took them home. 

This Sunday as Ed was locking up he saw 
Charlie waiting for him. Charlie was lean- 
ing forward on the handle bars of his 
bicycle, one foot on the ground and one on 
a pedal. 

“Hi, there,” he greeted. “How much cash 
have you got tonight?” 

“Oh, about $7.30,” Ed replied, tying up 
the top of the bag. 

“Listen.” Charlie walked his bike closer. 
“Let’s take some coins out. We could go 
halves and old Jonesie wouldn’t know.” 

Ed looked up to make sure it really was 














Charlie. Yes, the red hair was unmistak- 
able. 

Then he remembered what he had heard 
in Sabbath school. “Most probably the devil 
will look like one of your schoolmates.” 

He was just about to tell Charlie that 
(1) Mr. Jones trusted him, (2) he kept 
the whole Ten Commandments, (3) he'd 
lose his job, and (4) what would Mom 
and Dad think? He had several other good 
arguments as well, but before they could 
come tumbling out of his mouth he heard 
his teacher’s voice saying, “When the devil 
comes with an idea, don’t argue. Say No.” 

Ed picked up his bike, swung his leg 
over the seat and said, “No,” clearly and 
decidedly, and made off down the street as 
if the very devil himself were after him. 





The Secret of His Presence 
From page 8 


would make it convenient for bringing wa- 
ter and washing clothes, for the little river 
was the water supply of the village. 

When the sun dropped behind the moun- 
tain Toga walked home beside Persigi. 
“Why is Nee-pah helping us?” he asked. 
“Do you remember how he spoke in the 
council? He doesn’t want the new teaching 
to come here.” 

“Perhaps he has some other reason for 
helping.” Persigi looked so calm that Toga 
grew more impatient. 

“I can’t figure it out at all,” the boy 
said. “Here he sells his land to my father 
—land he knows is cursed and_ useless. 
Then he comes and spends his time helping 
us to make the teacher’s house.” 

Persigi laughed a low, chuckling laugh. 
“Nee-pah is a clever man,” he said. “He is 
almost as clever as Jala.” 

“Do you think there is danger for us who 
are working on the house? Will the curse 
be on us for working on that spot?” 

“Don’t worry so much.” The old man laid 
his hand on Toga’s arm. “If there should be 
danger such as you speak of, I’m sure Nee- 
pah would not be helping us. But you can 
see he is one of the most active workers.” 

The next morning the men started digging 
holes for the poles to be set in. Each hole 
was dug to a depth of about eighteen inches 
and a smooth stone from the river bed was 
fitted into the bottom. The pole was made 


to rest with its large end squarely on the 
gently curving stone. This is because earth- 
quakes are frequent in the Sumatra moun- 
tains. When the earth begins to shake, 
each pole supporting a hut slides back and 
forth on its smooth stone base, and al- 
though the huts may wriggle and squirm 
and twist in the quake, most of them get 
through all right. 

Some of the men were digging and some 
carried stones. Toga helped Persigi meas- 
ure the poles, which they did with great 
care so they would be exactly the same 
height; otherwise the floor might be un- 
even. 

“I think the village people must be eager 
for the new teaching to come.” Toga spoke 
in a low voice to Persigi as they worked at 
measuring and sorting poles. “I really didn’t 
expect it.” 

“I think Nee-pah has promised them a 
feast when the house is finished. It is time 
for the harvest feast pretty soon now any- 
way.” 

“Why would he do that?” Toga asked. 

The old man straightened himself and 
looked down at the river. “Nee-pah isn’t a 
bad fellow,” he said. “He is just stubborn. 
He doesn’t want to hear about anything new 
or different. He is always against any im- 
provements your father wants to make in 
our village.” 

The men went back to work on the 
house. By the day’s end the poles were set. 
Building a hut was not a long job. Usually 
a house could be finished in a few days, 
especially when several experienced men 
set to work with a will. 

Toga was tired that night, but when he 
went to his sleeping mat he could not 
sleep. He kept thinking of the garden back 
of the little white teacher's house in Pa- 
dang, and the meeting he had attended 
there. The peace of the place seemed to 
roll over him in waves of remembrance. He 
longed to feel that holy presence around him 
again. 

He thought about Nee-pah’s strange be- 
havior. He knew that this man didn’t want 
the teachers of a new religion to come into 
Pahit village, yet he was working with all 
his time and strength to get the house 
ready for them. It worried the boy. He felt 
that something must be threatening. His 
father could not possibly get back for a 
month, perhaps more than a month. They 
could not be certain when the teacher 
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might come. There was no rush about the 
building, but all the men seemed deter- 
mined to push it along as fast as possible. 

The following morning Persigi called for 
Toga at sunrise and they went over to the 
building spot. Some of the village men were 
already busy selecting poles for the house 
roof. After the upright poles were set, the 
ridge pole and all the other roof poles were 
tied on with pliable rattan. Then the roof 
must be thatched. This was an excellent 
way of doing the job, because all the rest of 
the house could be finished with the work- 
men toiling in the shade and _ sheltered 
from showers. 

“Does anyone know how this ground 
came to be cursed in the first place?” Toga 
asked when the village men were assembled 
to work on the roof. 

One of the older men sat with the red 
betel-nut juice trickling from his blackened 
mouth. He looked at Toga. “It was a long 
time ago,” he said. “There was once a 
house here on this spot. A witchman lived 
in it. His wife died suddenly one night. He 
cursed the place. He said that whoever 
slept on this ground would die in the night 
as his wife did.” 

Toga felt a sudden chill creep up his 
spine. Now he began to see some method 
in Nee-pah’s plan. “When was this?” he 
asked. 

“It was long ago when I was a small 
child. The witchman has been dead for 
many years. He had the house burned down. 
Since then no one has dared to use this 
land.” 

“How did Nee-pah come to own it?” 
Toga wanted to know. 

“That witchman was his grandfather I 
think. The land came to him as part of his 
inheritance—his family possession.” 

Toga had never heard this story before. 
Persigi must certainly know about it but he 
hadn’t said anything. Of course, none of 
them had been interested in this place be- 
fore. He had never seen the new teacher 
his father and Jala would bring to the 
village, but he already liked him. He was 
sure their teacher would be like the little 
man in Padang. The magic would be strong 
like his. He wished the new teacher well. 
It seemed a cruel thing to make him stay in 
a spot already soundly cursed by demons. 
He might die the very first night he slept 
there. 


(To be continued ) 
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Kidnaped by Gypsies 
From page 5 


the moon rose high and clear in the sky, and 
then to go to bed in the fairy wagon! The 
little girl's eyes fairly sparkled with excite- 
ment at the thought. 

In the late afternoon Tiny again peeked 
out of the window, but to her great disap- 
pointment she saw the gypsies were busy 
breaking camp and preparing to leave. 
“Oh, they'll go and I'll never have another 
opportunity to see inside a covered wagon,” 
thought Tiny sadly. The more she thought 
about it the more her curiosity grew till 
she decided she just had to see inside the 
covered wagon. “Surely they are not such 
bad people as Mother says,” she argued to 
herself, trying to stifle the feeling that 
Mother was usually right. “And, of course, 
if they do try to kidnap me, I can scream 
and someone is sure to come and rescue 
me.” She tossed her curly head defiantly. 

She was still trying to figure out a way to 
visit the gypsies before they left, when her 
sisters returned from school. Mother sud- 
denly decided to run into town to do some 
shopping and the three girls were left alone. 
Firmly Mother had told them to remain in- 
side the house and to keep the doors and 
windows securely locked. Tiny knew that 
if she was going to visit the gypsies, it was 
now or never. Here was Tiny’s chance to 
escape. A moment later an excited little girl 
skipped down the garden path. “I'll be just 
a few minutes,” she reassured herself. “The 
girls will never guess where I’ve gone.” 

The gypsies stopped their hurried prepa- 
rations for departure to gaze in astonish- 
ment at the little golden-haired girl who 
so suddenly appeared in their midst. The 
men looked slyly at their womenfolk, who 
nodded their heads as if they understood 
what was in one another’s minds. Finally 
the silence was broken. “Would _leetle 
missee like to see inside wagon?” asked a 
young girl in broken English. 

“Oh, yes, please!” replied Tiny in an 
excited tone. 

The horses were already hitched and the 
colorful troupe was about to leave. A big 
fat woman stepped forward and lifted Tiny 
carefully up into the wagon. “What a dream 
house!” exclaimed the little girl delightedly 
as she gazed around, “and all on wheels!” 
Pretty curtains hung on the inside of the 
back door. Suspended on poles were 
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brightly polished pots and pans. Sweet- 
smelling herbs hung in bunches on the 
walls. Floral material covered the bunks 
that lined the sides of the wagon. 

As if in answer to her thoughts the old 
woman said, “Would missee like just a 
leetle ride?” 

“Could I go for just a wee ride?” Tiny’s 
voice and manner showed how eager she 
was. 

Almost before she realized what was 
happening the magic house on wheels 
started to move out of the vacant lot and 
onto the road. Tiny sat in the open door- 
way, peering through the curtains as the 
caravan jolted and rumbled down the road. 
She was far too excited to realize the danger 
she was in. Not for a moment did she think 
the gypsies would harm her. They were 
such nice, friendly people. They would 
take her for a ride as they had promised, 
and then return her to her home. So she 
continued to gaze out at the passing land- 
marks. 

Slowly the shades of night began to fall. 
The wagon swayed and rattled over the 
bumpy road. Tiny didn’t know exactly when 
she first began to think of home. But 
little by little as her excitement faded she 
began to remember all her mother had 
said about the gypsies. Then a_ horrid 
thought struck her. Was she being kid- 
naped? Was Mother right after all? And 
then as terror replaced excitement she be- 
gan to think, “Oh, why didn’t I listen to 
Mother?” 

It was beginning to grow dark. A lan- 
tern was lighted and hung from the 
ceiling. The door was bolted for the night. 
Fear gripped Tiny’s heart. She turned to 
the old gypsy woman, “Please take me 
home,” she asked in a forlorn little voice. 

“In a leetle while. Now leetle girl go 
sleep,” coaxed the old woman. 

“I don’t want to go to sleep. I want to go 
home,” sobbed Tiny. The tears which had 
been slowly gathering now refused to be 
held back and poured down her cheeks. 
“Oh, why did I disobey my mummy? Maybe 
I'll never see her again.” And she burst 
into fresh sobs. Wild thoughts ran through 
her mind. She even imagined herself being 
sold as a slave like Joseph of old. 

“Don’t cry. Good leetle girls never cry,” 
warned the old woman. 

This only added to Tiny’s growing unhap- 
piness. “I won't stop,” she cried. “Take 


me home as you promised. You are bad 
people. Mummy said you stole little girls 
and I didn’t believe her. Please take me 
home quick,” screamed Tiny, “or, or 4 

She got no further for the old woman 
clapped a big hand over her mouth. Tiny 
kicked and fought, but the more she strug- 
gled the tighter grew the grip over her 
nose and mouth. Tiny knew if she kept this 
up she would be smothered to death. She 
stopped struggling and became calm. Now 
she had time to think about her unhappy 
plight. 

“I deserve all that is happening to me,” 
she thought sadly. “I disobeyed Mother.” 
Then a thought struck her. “There is only 
one way out. I can pray. But will Jesus 
hear the prayer of a naughty, disobedient 
girl?” The hand over her mouth slackened 
and then fell away. Tiny dropped to the 
floor and knelt beside the bunk. “Dear 
Jesus,” she said in a quavering voice, “I have 
disobeyed my mummy. I am sorry. Please 
help me now. Take me back to my mummy 
and I'll never disobey her again.” 
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The women in the wagon stared in 
amazement. Fear crept into their supersti- 
tious hearts as they listened to the little girl 
talking to someone they could not see. 

Still the wagon rumbled on and on 
through the night. Every minute took Tiny 
farther and farther away from her home and 
safety. Suddenly the silence was broken by 
the sound of galloping hoofs. Then there 
was a sharp command to halt! The wagon 
jerked to a stop, and the bolt was drawn 
back. Tiny saw the curtains part and the 
face of a friendly policeman peered inside. 
Tiny gazed at the policeman as if he were 
an angel come to protect her. Outside she 
could hear voices raised in questioning. 
Now she could hear her father’s stern 
voice and her mother crying. “I’m here,” 
called Tiny, so greatly relieved. 

The policeman lifted me out of the 
wagon and handed me to my weeping 
mother. Yes, you may have guessed it—I 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





IV—Hidden Treasure; The Costly Pearl; 
The Rich Fool 


(JANUARY 25) 


Memory VERSE: “In whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge” (Colos- 
sians 2:3). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the parables of the hidden treasure and 
the costly pearl, in Matthew 13:44-46, and the 
parable of the rich fool, in Luke 12:16-21. Learn 
the memory verse. To whom does this refer? 
Look in the latter part of Colossians 2:2 if you 
are not sure. 


SUNDAY 


The Man Who Found the Lost Treasure 


Open your Bible to Matthew 13. 

Who hasn’t dreamed of finding lost treasure? 
No doubt the juniors of Christ’s day went on 
many an excursion to hunt and dig for treasure. 
Often when there was a change of rulership a 
man who had wealth would hide his treasure, 
for fear of having to pay heavy taxes or having 
it confiscated. Perhaps he would be imprisoned 
or die suddenly without a chance to make his 
secret known, and the treasure would lie for 
years in its secret hiding place. Read the story 
of a man who found some hidden treasure, in 
verse 44. 

The field had not been his—he had merely 
hired it—but now he was determined to own 
the field so that he could own the treasure. Was 
it worth selling everything he had to buy the 
field? Of course it was! 

The treasure represents the gospel—the plan 
of salvation. “The field containing the treasure 
represents the Holy Scriptures.”—Christ’s Ob- 
ject Lessons, p. 104. By this parable Jesus teaches 
us that a knowledge of God through His Word 
is the most valuable thing we can obtain. As the 
man in the parable was willing to sell all he had 
to obtain possession of the treasure, so we must 
be willing to give up all we hold dear to possess 
the treasure of truth. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 103, 104, pars. 1, 2. 

Tutnk! Do you place a high value on the Holy 
Scriptures, the Word of God? 

Pray to be ready to give up other things rather 
than lose the truth of God. 
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MONDAY 


The Goodly Pearl 


Open your Bible to Matthew 13. 

In another parable Jesus compared the king- 
dom of heaven to someone else on a quest. Read 
in verse 45 about this person. 

The merchant was looking for the best pearl 
that money could buy. At last he found it, but 
its price was very high. In fact, he could only 
buy it at a sacrificial cost. How did he meet the 
cost of this precious pearl? Read verse 46. 

“Christ Himself is the pearl of great price.” 
—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 115. His righteous- 
ness in our lives is the most precious possession 
we can have. To gain this precious pearl we 
must give up our ideas of gaining worldly 
treasures and high position, and live to bring 
glory to Him. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 117%. 

Tuink! Do you see in Jesus the most precious 
gift we have been offered? 

Pray to be ready to give up everything else 
to be sure of possessing Jesus. 


TUESDAY 


The Young Man Who Was Discontent 


Open your Bible to Luke 12. 

One day when Jesus was talking to His dis- 
ciples about the work they were to do, and the 
way He would help them when they were 
brought before magistrates and rulers, a man 
came up and listened intently. He could see that 
Jesus was very wise and very persuasive, and 
he thought to himself, “Why, this man is just 
the one to help me in my difficulty.” In verse 
13 you can read what his problem was and 
how he asked for Jesus’ help. 

It is possible that this was the younger of two 
brothers, and according to the Mosaic law, the 
elder brother had received a double portion of 
the inheritance. The young brother wanted Jesus 
to persuade the elder brother to divide the extra 
portion. 

Jesus turned sadly to him and asked, “Man, 
who made me a judge or a divider over you?” 
Jesus had not come to settle people’s earthly 




















RUSSELL HARLAN, rey ’ 
it was a happy day for the farmer when he opened the chest and found all the treasure inside. 
It will be a happy day for you when you discover the treasures God has hidden in the Bible. 
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estates, but to turn their minds to their heavenly 
inheritance. Read in verse 15 the warning He 
gave not only to this man but also to all men 
at all times. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 253. 

TuInK how this man had missed the point of 
Christ’s teaching. 

Pray for understanding of what the Bible 
teaches us. 

WEDNESDAY 


The Parable of the Rich Foolish Farmer 


Open your Bible to Luke 12. 

To help this man and all of us understand how 
pointless it is to strive for earthly prosperity at 
the neglect of heavenly treasure, Jesus told the 
story of a farmer who made good. You can read 
how this man’s farm prospered, in verses 16 
and 17. 

His harvest was so big that he did not have 
storage space enough for it, so he made a plan. 
Read what he made up his mind to do, in verses 
18 and 19. 

That’s as far as his eyes could see—as far as 
an easy time, plenty to eat and drink, and lots 
of fun in this life! He had laid up no treasure in 
heaven. Read verse 20 and see what was in store 
for him. 

“So is he that layeth up treasure for himself,” 
said Jesus, “and is not rich toward God” (Luke 
12:21). 

“The picture is true for all time. You may 
plan for merely selfish good, you may gather 
together treasure, you may build mansions great 
and high, as did the builders of ancient Babylon; 
but you cannot build wall so high or gate so 
strong as to shut out the —— of doom.” 
—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 

For further reading: Chelet's “Object Lessons, 

. 256. 

“‘Tuink! Are your ambitions and aims like that 
rich farmer’s? 

Pray to keep your eyes on the heavenly 
treasure. 

THURSDAY 


True Riches 


Open your Bible to Job 28. 

As Jesus told the parables of the hidden 
treasure and the pearl of great price and the 
rich fool, there were some listening who under- 
stood perfectly what He meant when He placed 
the value of the gospel as high as He did. James 
and John were there along with Peter and An- 
drew. They had been hard at work earning a 
living from the sea when Jesus called them. 
Yes, they had given up their livelihood to ob- 
tain the pearl of great price, and had found it 
worth while. Matthew was there. He had found 
great worldly treasure in his job as tax-collector; 
but when Christ came, he recognized in Him 
and His words a greater treasure, and had 
willingly left his tables and forfeited all he had 
to find the treasures of truth that came from 
Christ’s lips as He taught the disciples from 
day to day. 

Job, who knew what earthly wealth was, 
valued wisdom and understanding, which is real 


treasure, far above any silver or gold or precious 
stones that he doubtless had among his posses- 
sions. Read what he said about finding it and 
buying it, in verses 12 to 18. 

Now, in verse 28, read what Job says is true 
wisdom and understanding. 

Paul found that priceless pearl and true 
treasure when he forfeited his high position 
among the Jews. And at the end of his long 
life of service he was able to say the words of 
our memory verse as he said of Christ, “In 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge” (Colossians 2:3). 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 259. 

TuiInk! Are you day by day looking for those 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge? 

Pray to sense their value above the things 
on which earth places a high price. 


FRIDAY 


Answer these questions as you review the 
week’s lesson: 

1. Who came upon some treasure unexpect- 
edly? (Matthew 13:44.) 

2. How was he able to secure that treasure 
for himself? (Matthew 13:44.) 

3. What does the treasure represent and what 
does the parable teach us? (Sunday’s assign- 
ment.) 

4. Who was searching for a very costly jewel? 
(Matthew 13:45.) 

5. When this man found it, what did he have 
to do to obtain it? (Matthew 13:46.) 

6. Who is represented by this pearl and what 
can we understand by this parable? (Monday’s 
assignment.) 

7. What incident led Christ to tell the story 
of the rich farmer? (Luke 12:13-16.) 

8. What ambitions did this farmer have? (Luke 
12:17-19.) 

9. What happened to him, and what do we 
learn from this? (Luke 12:20, 21.) 

10. What are the true riches? (Thursday’s 
assignment.) Go over the memory verse. 





Kidnaped by Gypsies 
From page 19 


was Tiny. My mother was so happy to have 
her little girl back that she did not even 
scold me. She knew I had punished myself 
by my disobedience. You can be sure it was 
a very repentant but thankful little girl 
who sat between her mummy and daddy in 
the old buggy as we rode back home that 
night. 
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Want to go places 
andl see ings. 


» @ Regll-- GROWING PAINS 


IN NATURE STUDY 
By Edwin E. Steele, Jr. 


Have you ever taken a hike with a mountain lion? Have you seen 
his eyes in the dark? Were you ever a friend to a mouse? Have you 
found a field-mouse warehouse? If you have never done these or 
many more interesting things, read Growing Pains in Nature Study. 


Clothbound $3.00 


TALES FROM AFRICA 


By Josephine Cunnington Edwards 








These stories will cause you to live right with the missionary who 
is telling them. You will see the lion that jumped over the moon 
and the boy who whipped the leopard. You’ll understand why 
Johnny Baboon goes to church and why God speaks and the earth 
trembles. All these and many other stories with illustrations will 
make interesting reading in this 255-page book, 


Clothbound __. _. $3.00 


JOE-JOE THE MONKEY 


By Bonnie K. Tillman 









Take a ride with Joe-Joe on the back of his 
friend the bear. Watch Joe-Joe play with his 
best friend, the yellow kitten. See this 
lovable monkey in action from morn- 
ing till night. Laugh at his funny 
antics. This book will bring you much 
happy reading. 


Clothbound - aes $2.09 





Order from your Book 
and Bible House— 


Mailing expense 15¢ for the first 
book and 5¢ vl each additional 
ook. 
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BILL, the Whooping Crane, 


No. 3-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1987, BY REVIEW A.iD HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 




















1. When young Bill was hatched he was not white 
like his parents, but was covered with an orange- 
yellow down. His legs, bill, and neck were proportion- 
ately shorter than those of the mature cranes. 2. For 
the first few days Bill and his sister were fed by their 

















parents from the teeming insect life in the slough 
around them. 3. Like baby chicks or ducklings they 
were able to walk within a few hours after hatch- 
ing, and they were soon following their parents as 
they hunted for food around the margin of the pond. 





























4. The adult cranes were very anxious about their 
young, and when the ducks or other waterfowl 
became too noisy near them, they impatiently chased 
them away. 5. The crane family often “talked” to 
one another in low gutteral sounds, as ducks and 


geese are fond of doing. Bill soon learned to find 
and eat grasshoppers and beetles in the grass or 
polliwogs in the puddles. 6. Cranes do not fly much 
except during migration, and Bill and his sister learned 
to walk long distances with their parents as they fed. 

















7. Coyotes are common scavengers and rodent ex- 
terminators in the prairie country, and it was not 
unusual for one to come prowling along near the 
slough. 8. This one spied the large white cranes as 
they were feeding and noticed the young ones with 
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them. He was used to eating the young of prairie 
chickens, ducks, and water birds and thought he 
might as well try to get one of these. 9. With this 
in mind he sneaked up on the cranes trying to get as 
close as possible by hiding behind bushes and grass. 





